THE  TRAGEDY OF RAMSAY MAC DONALD
both. His one object was to remove from the mind of the King
the natural anxiety with which he regarded the advent of a
Labour Government, He had to assure the King that he
appreciated the great responsibility which was about to be,
placed upon him. A born courtier, with that deference which
he had inherited from his Highland ancestry, ho sought to
ingratiate himself with the King. His first words answered the
question as to what change the new situation would involve.
The King was assured that the coming of a Labour Govern-
ment would not make any change whatever. There need be no
misgiving as to his personal loyalty to the Throne or as to his
determination to maintain the high tradition of the Premier-
ship. This attitude of MacDonald relieved the King's anxiety,
The absorption of a score of Labour leaders into society did
not mean the same as the elevation of a class and did not call
for the breaking down of all the barriers of social prestige. As
it turned out, few of MacDonald's colleagues shared his social
ambition. Some break in the social caste was inevitable, but
MacDonald's attitude made the change small and easy. It
was a great relief to the King to find that his new Prime Minister
would maintain to the full the traditional routine of Court
dress and ritual,
The position of the King, the institution of the Court, the
patronage, the influence, were to remain as if the change of
Government had been from one of the old parties to the other.
There is no doubt, however, that, in the exceptional circum-
stances, a change would have been difficult to resist, had
MacDonald demanded it* The King would have been willing
to make some concession of the traditional routine, some modi-
fication of the official ceremonial to meet the exigencies of a
situation for which there were no precedents. But MacDonald
made no request of that kind. To do so would have gone far
to destroy the impression that he wished the King to form.
Although his acceptance of high office was an innovation in
form, he had to convince the King that it would not be so in
fact. He was just a Prime Minister like the others and would
follow the tradition of Pitt and Palmerston, Disraeli and
Gladstone. He doubtless assured His Majesty that he was no
wild extremist and that he would prove his loyalty and fidelity
by his conduct. He could readily give a pledge that his